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Back in Cines Again! 


VYCOR 


LABORATORY GLASSWARE 


e Introduced in 1939, distribution of Vycor brand Laboratory Glassware had 
barely started when World War II began and most of the ware was drafted. 

Now, however, “Vycor”’ is back in civies again and is being stocked by your 
laboratory supply dealer. 

It is fabricated from Vycor brand 96% silica glass by a unique, patented 
method whereby most of the constituents other than silica are leached out. 
It has a very low co-efficient of expansion (approximately .0000008 per °C, 
from 0° to 300° C), an extremely high softening point and exceptional chemical 
stability. Consequently, it is ideal for many types of important laboratory 
work. Reactions can be carried out at higher temperatures with greater speed 
and accuracy. In fact where use of fused silica was previously indicated, 
“Vycor” Glassware will ordinarily serve equally well at much lower cost. 

A sufficient variety of shapes—beakers, crucibles, evaporating dishes, tubes, 
etc.—is now available to provide a fairly complete coverage of most upper 
quirements. Consult your laboratory supply dealer. 


registered trade-mark and indicates manufacture by 
NGSGLass Works, Corninc, New York 


FABRICATED FROM VYCOR 96% SILICA GLASS 
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LIME-ALUMINA—LIME-SILICA BALANCE 


STARTS IN THE LABORATORY 


The cement industry lives largely by its research and control methods. From the first fall 
of limestone blasted at the quarry’s face, to the final test batches from the filling bins, 
raw materials are constantly analyzed and finished products are searchingly inspected. 


For their routine check on silica in the raws, many cement companies employ a time- 
saving method which involves the use of Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Perchloric Acid. 


The extremely low content of silica and non-volatile matter in this acid makes it pref- 


Purity defined — not to 
“maximum limits” — 
but to the decimal by ac- 
tual lot analysis. That's 
the story of the Baker’s 
Analyzed label. 


erable for many other tests as well. 


Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Ammonium Oxalate is often the chemist’s 
choice for calcium determination. This reagent is extremely low 
in non-soluble, non-volatile and sulphate materials. 


Baker’s Analyzed C.P. Chemicals differ from other laboratory 
chemicals. They have the actual analysis on the label— not mere 
maximum limits of impurities. This saves the chemist time when 
making computations. 


Baker’s distributors welcome every opportunity to serve the 
cement industry. When you order your reagent chemicals from 
your favorite supplier, be sure to specify “Baker’s Analyzed.” 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 


“Baker’s Analyzed” 
C.P. CHEMICALS AND ACIDS 


BAKER'S ANALYZED C.P. CHEMICALS ARE SOLD IN YOUR AREA BY: 
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Bee GIVES! 
—a Valuable Feature of 
KEWAUNEE 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 


The KemROCK working surfaces of 
Kewaunee Furniture successfully resist 
acids, alkalies and solvents. Being “rock- 
hard” they also resist abrasion, and both 
physical and thermal shocks. KenROCK 
gives you a big plus value. Add this to 
Kewaunee’s streamlined beauty, working 
conveniences and fine workmanship and 
you will understand why America’s Fin- 
est Laboratories are Kewaunee Equipped. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS. 


C. G. CAMPBELL, President 
5057 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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4, NEW CHEMICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


for CO. 


ABSORPTION 


MORE EFFICIENT 


-. 


| Indicating Grade 
of ABSORPTION 
1S APPARENT T 
AT A GLANCE ern ; 


Caroxite (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) is 
a new chemical developed by Eimer 
and Amend’s laboratories for the 


absorption of CO, in the analysis of ae “ — 
carbon in steel, for the purification 


of gas streams, for the determina- AVAILABLE IN TWO MESHES §f 
tion of carbon on catalysts, ete. It ; ee $A10 
is 25% to 40% more efficient than 4 : 
% Caroxite’s Indicating Feature—Caroxite changes color as CO, is absorbed 
i —this indicates when the material is spent; it also shows whether the 
a absorption bulb is properly packed. An adequate supply is on hand for 
prompt delivery. 
Manufacturers—Distributors 
FISHER SCIENTIFIC Co. £3 EIMER ano AMEND 
717 Forbes St., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. Greenwich and Morton Streets 
2109 Locust St., St. Louis (3), Mo. New York (14), New York 
Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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VERY SPEEDY 


gle—Head Centrifuge, Clini- 
cal Model. With six 15 ml. tube 
holders. For 115 volts, 60 cycles, 
A.C. only. Price without glass 
tubes. $32.50 


No. 1925/2 Centricone An- 
gle-Head Centrifuge, Micro 
and Semi-Micro Model. With 
six tapered tube holders; four 
types available for (1)-' ml. ta- 
pered, 1 ml. tapered, and 2 ml. 
tapered tubes; (2)-%x3”", and 3 
ml. tapered tubes; (3) 12x22", 
and tubes; (4) and 
5 ml. tapered tubes. Specify tube 
holders in pairs; one, two or 
three pairs of any one size may 
be used. For 115 volts, 60 cycles, 
A.C. only. Price, without glass 
tubes. $28.50 


Prices Subject to Change 


Write Today For Your Copy 
CATALOG 44 
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AND ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


@ Clinical Model 
ml. tubes. 
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SCHAAR & COMPANY 


740 W. LEXINGTON ST. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Yes, the mere mention of the 
word startled most manufac- 
turers before the war — and 
it still remains in the dic- 
tionary and in the minds of 
many buyers for future use. 
Far-thinking planners are 
investigating sources of sup- 
ply of domestic materials that 
will be available in sufficient 
quantities to meet their man- 
ufacturing schedules and 
priced to fit their cost sheets. 


Wartime experience in the 
use of Red Oil, Oleic and 
other fatty acids as replace- 


HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS 


COMPETITION 


=== is an ugly word ! 


DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 


ment materials proved that 
these products will answer 
many of the problems in 
peacetime competition. Many 
industries, using fatty acids 
for the first time, have rea- 
lized that these strategic ma- 
terials are doing a better job 
than the imported products 
they used before the war. 


HARDESTY is ready with 
greatly expanded facilities, 
and with a fund of technical 
knowledge and experience to 
contribute to solving the 
problems of peacetime usage. 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL GLYCERINE PITCH WHITE OLEINE 
ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 


W. C. HARDESTY Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
FACTORIES: DOVER, OHIO - LOS ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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“Exceptionally pure and 
Re of an even, fluffy texture’ 
WITCO STEARATES 


are produced under rigid control using 
high quality W itco Stearic Acids only. 
They are exceptionally pure, uni- 
formly fluffy, and free of all traces of 
“greasy” lumps. Each grade of the 
various Wrtco Stearates — Alum- 
inum, Barium, Calcium, Magnesium 
and Zinc—is designed to give out- 
standing performance in the applica- 
tions for which it is recommended . . . 
as a flatting and suspending agent in 
paints, dusting agent for rubber prod- 
ucts, or for such uses as waterproof- 
ing. die lubrication, chemical manu- 
facture and increasing the viscosity 
of lube oils. Available in both technical 
and U.S.P. Grades. 


“WITCO PRODUCTS” 
BOOKLET 
ives and te infor- 
CHEMICAL COMPANY | ‘ions Stun 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y, for your copy today. 
Bouton Chicago © Detroit © Clevelond © Akron tendon 
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LABORATORY 


Clamps that Prevent Leakage 


Leaky rubber tubi tions are easily cor- 
rected by the use of the “Gear-Action” Clamps. 
These unique devices completely encircle tubing 
connections affording easy tightening and uni- 
form clamping. Can be attached without re- 
moving tubing. Made of high-carbon steel, 
cadmium plated to resist corrosion. 


No. 12177 “Gear-Action” Clamp 


Size A B 
For tubing. outside 

diam. inches 14 to34 9/16 to 1-1/16 
Each .28 228 


Silicone Vacuum Lubricant 


A stopcock grease especially designed for effec- ' 
tive sealing in high vacuum systems is the Dow- 
Corning Silicone Lubricant. Of heavy weight ‘ 
and with exceptional film strength it is further 
characterized by its heat stability, low vapor 
pressure and chemical resistance. 


No. 15517 Dow-Corning Silicone Vacuum Lu- ’ 


bricant 
Size AB 
Size can, ounces 2 8 ; 
Price. each 1.25 4.50 


Tygomatic Pump 


The Tygomatic Pump dispenses acids with ease I 
and safety from standard 5 pint acid bottles. 
It is designed to prevent drip and dribble and ri 
to stopper the bottle when not in use. Its resist- t 
ance to most acids and alkalies is excellent 
particularly under intermittent exposure. I 


No. 10006 Tygomatic Pump... Each 3.35 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC ‘COMPANY: 


SCIENTIFIC. _ INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY APPARAT 


4 MG US 
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The Chemist and One World 


Marston Taylor Bogert, Hon. A.I.C, 


r prehistoric times man, like other 
wild animals of that day, faced a 
continuous struggle for survival. Be- 
fore the lightning, terrible forest fires, 
sickness and dangers of all kinds on 
land, sea or in the air, he was help- 
less. Weaker physically than most 
of the wild beasts surrounding him, 
and impotent in the face of nature’s 
overwhelming forces, he could not 
have survived except for the one en- 
dowment which differentiated him 
from all other animals, namely a 
highly developed reasoning brain, 
which taught him how to adapt him- 
self to his environment, to wrest 
from nature more and more of her 
secrets, and to utilize this knowledge 
for his own purposes. 

Day by day, year by year, century 
by century, he has ceaselessly carried 
on the battle which would make him 
the master. The lightning has been 
harnessed, fire serves him, cataracts 
and mighty rivers move as he dic- 
tates, the winds turn his windmills, 
his ships ply the seven seas, and his 
planes rule the air. He has discovered 
the ultimate particles of which our 
universe is composed and how to 


liberate vast stores of energy from 
some of them. He has also learned 
how to conquer many diseases and 
to increase the average span of hu- 
man life. 

And now that he finds himself 
largely master of his environment, or 
at least in sight of this goal of his 
ambitions, he is horrified to discover 
that after all he seems to have cre- 
ated a Frankenstein monster which 
may turn about and destroy him. The 
futility and irony of war is well ex- 
emplified in the recent global conflict 
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which we entered to secure lasting 
peace and security and now, after the 
devastation and of so 
much of our world, the expenditure of 
billions of dollars and the sacrifice 
of millions of human lives, we find 
that we are in more imminent and 
deadly peril than ever before. In 
Norman Cousins’ brilliant editorial 
and essay entitled “Modern Man is 
Obsolete,” the author points out that 
the only security so far as atomic 
energy is concerned would seem to 
be adequate inspection and control, 
and he gives this laconic apothegm, 
which all should bear in mind: there 
can be no control without power; 
no power without law and no law 
without government. 


destruction 


Further, he so arrestingly says, 
“Time no longer works for peace. 
Time today works against peace. The 
longer we wait the more difficult it 
becomes to achieve world govern- 
ment. There is a desperate though 
quiet scramble in almost every nation 
of the world to duplicate the suc- 
cess of America, Canada and Great 
Britain in prying open the atom. This 
race is not only based on distrust, 
but generates distrust. The feeling 
grows everywhere that it must be 
for itself. Are these 


every nation 


the foundations of a common secur- 
ity? Are these the building blocks 
of lasting peace?” If we realize that 
time is running out, it is imperative 
that we do what we can, as quickly 
as we can, to help bring about some 
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form of supreme government. 

The world is growing smaller day 
by day and peoples are being brought 
into closer contact as time and dis- 
tance are being steadily reduced or 
eliminated, Wars that used to re- 
quire huge armies and navies may 
hereafter be waged by a few individ- 
uals or conceivably by one man only, 
sitting at an electrical control board 
and merely pushing the buttons neces- 
sary to start on their devastating 
journeys through the stratosphere 
huge rocket torpedoes, atomic bombs, 
or other deadly weapons of which 
we do not yet dream, capable of an- 
nihilating mankind and _ civilization 
before any effective defense can be 
set in motion. 


As the late Elbert Hubbard used 
to remark, “In these days the man 
who says that a thing cannot be 
dene is quite likely to be interrupted 
by some idiot’s doing it.” 

The time and 
which play such an important role in 
all modern warfare, are of enormous- 
ly greater consequence now. 


surprise factors, 


For decades, scientists have pre- 
dicted the arrival of such a situation, 
but their warnings fell upon deaf 
ears, and it has taken the appalling 
vision of the atomic bomb to bring 
home to them at last the truth of 
those prophecies, and what is still 
before us no one dares to predict. 

Since atomic energy is not the only 
problem of this order of magnitude 
we are likely to be called up on to face 
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in the near future, we must be pre- 
pared for anything, or when a group 
of biochemists, biophysicists, physiolo- 
gists and others together discover the 
secrets of life, old age and death, the 
end of the road may be in sight, and 
this little speck of the universe which 
we inhabit for so short a span may 
join other burnt out and uninhabited 
planets or stars in the vast spaces of 
the solar system, and I can assure 
you that I am not suffering from 
fright, panic, or morbid 
emotionalism. 


hysteria, 


Scientists alone and unaided can- 
not solve these world-menacing prob- 
lems. Because a man has become an 
internationally famous physicist or 
chemist does not necessarily make 
him a competent judge of the wisest 
national or international policies, any 
more than it would make him an ex- 
pert musical critic or a skilled medi- 
cal adviser. These problems are too 
terrifying in their portents to be de- 
cided by anybody except a group of 
the ablest men our country possesses 
in the various fields concerned, where 
each will be expected to discuss only 
that phase of the question in which 
he is an acknowledged expert. There 
is no place for amateurs or sciolists. 


In such an assemblage, the scien- 
tists will occupy a prominent place. 
It is foolish to condemn science for 
the evil uses to which it is not infre- 
quently put. It was Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, over three-hundred years ago, 
who wrote, “Knowledge comes by 


eyes always open and working hands, 
and there is no knowledge which is 
not power.” Power itself intrinsically 
is neither good nor bad, but may be 
used either benevolently or malevo- 
lently, and this fixes the responsibility 
where it properly belongs, namely 
on the individual who employs it. 
Questions like that of atomic energy 
do not concern just one group of 
people, but all nations and every- 
body, irrespective of race, religion or 
color. 

If then these problems are world 
problems, they can be handled only 
by a world organization equipped 
with ample military power to en- 
force its decisions, and not merely by 
written agreements between so-called 
sovereign states, each one unwilling 
to release one jot or tittle of that sov- 
ereignty to achieve an effective su- 
preme federal government for the 
world. 


Where our civilization will be face 
to face with its final test will be 
when world government is achieved. 
It rests with mankind to make that 
world government either the greatest 
boon to civilization or the most ter- 
rible tyranny and dictatorship the 
world has ever seen. For supreme 
power, like any other kind of power, 
is capable of being used either for 
good or for evil, and the magnitude of 
the good or evil is directly commen- 


surate with the greatness of the 


power, 
It is generally agreed that the 
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U. N. O. is not an ideal way of 
meeting this crisis, but it is all we 
have at the moment, and there is no 
time to hold another San Francisco 
Conference. We must therefore re- 
gard it as a step in the right direction 
and do what we can to foster its 
healthy growth and development. 

I am a believer in the plan of a 
“nuclear union,” not only for theo- 
retical reasons, but also because of 
my own practical experience with 
such a system. The International 
Union of Chemistry, prior to World 
War II, consisted of delegates from 
twenty-five different nations, mostly 
European. Naturally, with the dev- 
astation resulting from that conflict, 
its organization was disrupted and 
many of its leading figures killed. In 
the attempts by the United States to 
rebuild that organization and revive 
its manifold activities, we enlisted 
first the enthusiastic cooperation of 
our English colleagues, and together 
then approached the French chemists. 
The hands we held out have been 
warmly grasped by them and the 
three nations are now working to- 
gether in harmony and arranging 
to resume friendly relations with 
other nations, with a common altruis- 
tic purpose and an earnest desire to 
aid in bringing about that better 
mutual understanding, respect, and 
appreciation upon which world fed- 
eration must be built. 

The suggestion, therefore, is that 
England and the United States first 
ascertain to what extent they are will- 
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ing to cooperate and when this is 
definitely decided. that they then ex- 
plore the possibility of Russian pa-- 
ticipation. If Russia proves obdurate, 
a preliminary approach through 
France is the natural alternative. A 
full and unequivocal understandinz 
between England and the United 
States is of vital immediate impor- 
tance. Without it, the chances for 
world federation will be slim indeed, 
and every day’s delay imposes addi- 
tional handicaps. 

If, however, they are successful in 
drafting a protocol for such cooper .- 
tion which is enthusiastically sup- 
ported by both, Russia can then be ap- 
proached much more intelligently and 
with far better chances of a success- 
ful issue. 

With the United States, England, 
and Russia presenting a united front 
for world government, other nations 
cannot long afford to remain outside, 
and such a nucleus will be the seed 
crystal to bring about the crystalliza- 
tion of the remaining slowly solidify- 
ing mass. 

Further, it is suggested that the 
U. N. O., unless they have already 
done so, would do well, through ap- 
propriate committees, to establish ac- 
tive cooperation with 
such organizations as the various In- 
ternational Science Unions and the 
International Council of Scientific 
Unions. 

There is ample justification for be- 
lieving that these international unions 
can be of considerable assistance to 
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the U. N. O. in many directions, and 
exert a stabilizing and strengthening 
influence upon that organization, pro- 
vided that this can be achieved with- 
out such loss of autonomy as would 
essentially remove their control from 
the hands of the scientists and place 
it in those of the politicians. 


The growth and development of 
the U. N. O. should be of direct 
benefit to the science unions, by in- 
creasing their opportunities for serv- 
ice, their influence and prestige, and 
the steadily growing importance of 
the part they would be called upon 
to play in international affairs. 

As a concrete example, the Inter- 
national Union of Chemistry may be 
cited, since chemistry has both its 
fundamental pure science side and 
its multifarious important industrial 
applications, and because it is one 
of the strongest, most active, and most 
successful. Its routine work is con- 
ducted through a large number ot 
international commissions and com- 
mittees, composed of prominent chem- 
ists from various countries. Its pub- 
lications appear in four or five lan- 
guages. 

At the outbreak of World War 
II, twenty-five nations were enrolled 
in its membership and over three- 
thousand people attended its last pre- 
war meeting, held in Rome in 1938. 
It is in close touch with chemists in 
all parts of the world. In spite of 
the war, it has been able to continue 
publication and the work of a num- 


ber of its committees. It is now rap- 
idly rebuilding its pre-war organiza- 
tien, renewing, and expanding its ac- 
tivities. 

Its organization came about m the 
following way. Wine: World War I 
Was over, at the invitaticn of the 
Royal Society, an Interallied Confer- 
ence on international science organ- 
izations convened in London on Oc- 
tober 9, 1918, with eight countries, 
including the major Allies, repre- 
sented. The problem of post-war ccn- 
tact with the central powers was 
dealt with in resolutions recommend- 
ing that Allied scientists withdraw 
from existing international organiza- 
tions and form new ones which the 
neutrals would be invited to join. 

The suggestion of establishing a 
permanent interallied federation of 
chemists was made in London in No- 
vember, 1918, at a reception given 
by the Society of Chemical Industry 
to Dr. Paul Kestner, president of 
the Societe de Chimie Industrielle 
of France. Following up this sug- 
gestion, the latter society called a 
conference in Paris in April, 1919, 
on the occasion of the visit of Henry 
Louis, president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. Delegates were 
present from the United States, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, France and 
Italy. The United States delegates 
were Bartow, Cottrell, McDowell, 
Kirkpatrick, Keyes, Mackall, Norris, 
Pennie, Riley, Wigglesworth, and 
Zanetti. After many meetings, it was 
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finally agreed to organize a confed- 
eration which should be at first inter- 
allied and later international. 


Three months later, delegates of 
the same five countries gathered in 
London, the U. S. representatives be- 
ing Cottrell, Parsons, and Washburn. 
The Union was formally and officially 
established, and the first Interallied 
Conference of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry arranged. A committee, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Wil- 
liam Pope, submitted the text of the 
statutes. Dr. Charles Moureu, of 
France, was elected president, with 
one vice president from each of the 
four other nations, and with Dr. Jean 
Gerard as general secretary. The 
American vice president was Dr. 
Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the 
American Chemical Society. Our 
country thus played an important role 
in the organization and launching of 
the Union. 


The outstanding feature of this 
new organization was that it was to 
be of a continuing character and not 
like the so-called chemical “con- 
gresses” which were held periodically 
as independent undertakings, lasted 
for only a few days, and then went 
out of existence entirely. 


The next meeting of this Union is 
to be held in London in early 1947, 
with its Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry under the presidency of Lord 
Leverhulme. Of the officers of the 
Union, the president and two of the 
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eight vice presidents are now resi- 
dents of the United States, one of 
them having been Minister of Public 
Education in the pre-war Polish 
Cabinet. Another of the vice presi- 
dents is Sir Robert Robinson of Eng- 
land. The Division of Chemistry and 
Chemical Technology of the National 
Research Council is the United States 
member of the Unicn, and prior to 
World War II, our government, 
through its State Department, paid 
its annual dues of $575 to Prince 
Ginori Conti of Italy, the distingu- 
ished chemical engineer, then presi- 
dent of the Finance Commission of 
the Union. It may be added that this 
Union is already planning to cooper- 
ate with the U. N. O. to the extent 
of declining to receive or consider any 
applications for admission to member- 
ship from nations which have not 
joined the latter and signed its 
charter. 


When problems appear which con- 
cern more than a single science, joint 
committees or commissions can be 
formed composed of delegates from 
the scientific unions concerned and 
reporting to them. Any international 
commission on Atomic Energy would 
contain delegates from the Chemical, 
Physical, and such other unions as 
might be invited to participate. The 
atomic bomb itself is a brilliant illus- 
tration of what cooperative work can 
accomplish in scientific research. 


The International Council of 
Scientific Unions, when properly re- 
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organized and administered, would 
function as the central clearing house 
for the individual unions, receiving 
from them brief periodical reports on 
their activities, and in return offering 
constructive suggestions as to future 
work. It might be possible then for 
this Council, perhaps annually, to dis- 
tribute a summary of the more impor- 
tant achievements of the year, and 
thus give a bird’s-eye view of the 
progress of science and the major lines 
along which it is advancing. The 
Council would also fit into that one 
of the higher brackets of the U. N. O. 
organization where it can be most use- 
ful. 


In most countries, the national fed- 
eration of chemical societies, or its 
equivalent, is the actual member of 
the Union, and selects the delegates 
to the various conferences and con- 
gresses. In this way, the Union 
reaches the individual chemist, and 
the latter in turn makes connection 
with the Union. 


The International Unions thus are 
real shock troops, spearheading the 
advance and carrying forward tri- 
umphantly the banner of enlightened 
beneficent science against those com- 
mon enemies of all mankind: Ignor- 
ance and darkness, superstition and 
intolerance, savagery, brutality and 
barbarism, poverty and famine, suf- 
fering and death. 

When “the tumult and the shout- 
ing dies,” and the international chem- 
ical gatherings break up, the delegates 


New Jersey Chapter, 
A.L.C., Formed 


A new Chapter of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, the New Jersey 
Chapter, was formed at an or- 
ganizational meeting held in the 
Newark Athletic Club on Oc- 
tober 23rd. Officers appointed 
to serve until the next annual 
meeting of the New Jersey 
Chapter are: Chairman, Horace 
E. Riley of the Bakelite Cor- 
poration; vice chairman, Paul 
Allen, Jr., of Stevens Institute 
of Technology ; secretary, Harry 
Burrell of Heyden Chemical 
Corporation, Garfield, N. J., 
and treasurer, John B. Rust of 
Montclair Research Corpora- 
tion, Montclair, N. J. 


separate and return to their homes in 
different countries. After listening to 
a wealth of scientific communications 
and eloquent addresses, participating 
in interesting and delightful excur- 
sions, enjoying congenial and inspiring 
associations, renewing old friendships 
and making new ones, the real gold 
at the rainbow’s end will have been 
found by most if not all of those who 
were present. For the mutual respect, 
esteem and affection, resulting from 
such reunions, is unquestionably the 
greatest contribution they make to 
the advancement of science and the 
progress of civilization. 
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Lloyd Van Doren Now Sec- 
retary of the American 
Institute of Chemists 

Our new secretary is Dr. 
Lloyd Van Doren, chemical 
consultant on patents, of Wat- 
son, Bristol, Johnson and Leav- 
enworth, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Van Doren received the 
B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
Gettysburg College and the 
Ph.D. degree in chemistry at 
Johns Hopkins University. He 
was instructor of chemistry at 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, 
Mass., assistant professor of 
chemistry at the University of 
Akron, and professor and head 
of the Department of Chemistry 
at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana; consulting chemist and 
patent solicitor for the Chem- 
ical Foundation, Inc., and mem- 
ber of the Patent Division of 
Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 
poration. 

Dr. Van Doren is a charter 
member of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS, twice 
national vice president, chair- 
man of the New York Chapter 
(1928), national councilor, 
member of the organizing com- 
mittee for the recently formed 
New Jersey Chapter. He was 
recently elected secretary of The 
Chemists’ Club of New York, 
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Defer Science Students 

The Association of Colleges and 
Universities of New York recently 
appealed to President Truman and 
to Congress to provide selective ser- 
vice deferment for science and engi- 
neering students. The resolution 
pointed out that during the next 
five years American industry will be 
severely crippled by a shortage of 
engineers, chemists, and physicists. 


German Research 

Some German industrial research 
is now permitted under strict mili- 
tary government supervision, accord- 
ing to the Industry Branch of the 
United States Forces in Europe Civil 
Affairs Section. No research of poten- 
tial military value will be allowed. 
Research on paper, yeast, and wood- 
pulp has been started at the Sellstoff- 
Fabrik Waldhof plant in Kelheim. 


ONE GALLON 
AUTOCLAVE 


Stainless Steel— 
Iron or Steel 


—Bulletin 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY COMPANY 
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Bloomfield, N. J. 
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The Commodore Retires 


Sail forth, Oh INstrruTeE, sail forth! 

From the troubled seas of youth and 
growth. 

To others now I give the wheel 

To guide thee through the mists and 
floes 

Of modern times, to calmer climes, 

And greater ports of destiny. 

Sail on, Oh INstTITUTE, sail on! 


The resignation of Mr. Howard 
S. Neiman as Secretary of THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
was finally accepted with deep regret 
at the November meeting of the Na- 
tional Council. A charter member of 
the INstiruTe, Mr. Neiman has been 
the guiding hand behind it through- 
out its life. He has been its Secretary 
since 1926, has served on innumerable 
committees, has been its legal adviser, 
has “trained” each President, edu- 
cated its committee chairmen in their 
cuties and has been a big brother to 
many a struggling chemist. 

Mr. Neiman feels the time has 
come for him to forego some of the 
extra-curricula activities which have 
demanded so much of his time these 
many years. 

However, he has agreed to serve as 
Secretary Emeritus, so the [NstTITUTE 
will still have the benefit of his ad- 
vice and mature judgment. 

Mr. Neiman, Tue INstirute 


salutes you as its Commodore who has 
charted our troubled waters and 
guided us past the shoals and rocks 
of our earlier years of growth. Our 
thanks to you for our safekeeping. 
May the future grant you only calmer 


seas and may it bring you the satis- 
faction and recognition due one who 
has done a job so well. May the fu- 
ture of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS serve as a token of your 
unceasing effort in its behalf. 
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German Chemical Secrets 


Large areas of German scientific 
and technological knowledge still re- 
main unexplored, Walter J. Murphy, 
F.A.1.C., American Chemical Society 
editor, and member of a technological 
study group recently returned from 
Germany, said in an address before 
the meeting of the New York Chap- 
ter of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists on November 29, 1945. 


We should continue the present 
policy of sending highly skilled spe- 
cialists in large numbers into Ger- 
many to supplement reports made by 
earlier investigators, study the plants 
and products, and prepare complete, 
detailed reports on every phase of the 
know-how involved, said Mr. Mur- 
phy. If the Nazis are not compelled 
to disclose the technical treasure still 
concealed, and if the documentary 
data already obtained by the Allies 
are not immediately made available, 
the full fruit of victory will be lost 
to American industry. 


This material should be trans- 
lated, classified, catalogued, cross in- 
dexed, microfilmed where necessary, 
digested and given wide distribution 
to American industry. The services of 
hundreds of highly skilled technical 
library workers will be required. Un- 
less some such detailed plan is adopted 
immediately and properly executed, 
we will lose a large part of the Ger- 
man scientific developments of the 
past ten years. American industry 
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Russell Awarded A.I.C. 
Medal for 1946 


Robert Price Russell, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil De- 
velopment Company, will be 
presented with the 1946 Gold 
Medal of THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE OF CHEMISTS, at its 
Annual Meeting to be held in 
May. The award was made in 
recognition of Mr. Russell’s 
work as a chemist, chemical en- 
gineer, and administrator; and 
for his contributions to the pe- 
troleum industry and to the 
war effort. Details of the award 
will appear in the February 
CHEMIST. 


can use this information to develop 
new products, create new industries, 
and new jobs, but the small emer- 
gency funds allotted for the project 
are insufficient. About $2,000,000 
will be required adequately to carry 
on this largest publishing undertaking 
of all time. 


Mr. Murphy urged all chemists 
to express their opinions on this mat- 
ter to the Congressional Appropria- 
tions Committee and to Mr. John 
C. Green, Secretary, Publications 
Board, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Government-Owned Patents 


MONG the flood of Congres- 

sional bills dealing with war 
time research, proposed national re- 
search foundations, control of atomic 
energy and all the other government 
subsidized activities, there are several 
which include specific provisions for 
the disposition of patents which may 
issue as a result of the research in- 
volved. 


All bills affecting research involve 


patent rights of the inveritor, of the 


government, and of the public. Some 
of the problems ‘involved were dis- 
cussed in the “Agenda of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Patents” in the 
November, 1945, issue of THE 
CHEMIST. 

It is the policy of THe CHEMIST 
to present, whenever possible, varying 
points of view on topics of profes- 
sional interest to its readers. The fol- 
lowing NAM presentation of the 
reasons for its proposed bill is a force- 
ful statement of its position. 


Report of the NAM Subcommittee on 
Government-Owned Patents 


Introductory Statement of Prin- 

ciple 

This report and accompanying rec- 
ommendations are based upon the firm 
belief that what all the public has 
paid for all the public should be free 
to enjoy. What the public has paid 
for once it should not be required 
to pay for again. There is full agree- 
ment with the statement of the Kil- 
gore Committee that 

“The Government has a respon- 

sibility to the American taxpayer 

and to American business to 

make sure that the results of 
research financed by it are made 
freely available to the maximum 
extent possible as a working basis 


for the development of new prod- 
ucts, new industries and new 
jobs.” 

—‘The Government's Wartime 
Research and Development, 
1940-1944,” Report from the 
Subcommittee on War Mo- 
bilization to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, United 
States Senate, Part II; July, 
1945: p. 18. 

Government Patent Holdings Are 
of Great Scope and Potential 
Value 
The National Patent Planning 

Commission reported in January, 

1945, as follows: 


“While the exact number of pat- 
ents owned by the Government 
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will not be known until the com- 
pletion of the register of Gov- 
ernment interests im patents, it 
appears that the (+. -ernment 
possesses, prinicpally as the re- 
sult of inventions made by em- 
ployees, approximately five hun- 
dred unexpired patents and that 
nearly the same number have 
been expressly dedicated to the 
public. In addition, there are ap- 
proximately three thousand un- 
expired patents of Government 
employees granted under the Act 
of 1883 and under which the 

Government has a_ royalty-free 

license.” 

More important than the patents 
already issued are government-owned 
applications now pending. Your Com- 
mittee is informed that under the 
impetus of the war research program, 
such applications number many thou- 
sands. These relate to many fields; 
including chemistry, electronics, com- 
munication, food preservation, fuels, 
gas turbine engines, coatings, textiles, 
and all manner of equipment and 
methods applicable to peace time use. 
These are in addition to inventions 
of an exclusively military nature. By 
its very nature war time research is 
intensely practical. 


The Problem Is Important 

The government's extensive patent 
holdings, covering many inventions of 
most practical nature in virtually all 
fields of endeavor, constitute a po- 
tent force capable of working the 
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greatest benefit or detriment to our 
national economy. The policy in re- 
spect of these holdings should be such 
as to benefit as greatly as possible 
government, industry, labor and the 
public. These inventions should be 
used to help restore and develop a 
flourishing postwar economy. 

Great as is the immediate practical 
importance of the government’s cur- 
rent patent holdings, those are over- 
shadowed by the questions of policy 
which they pose. For so powerful a 
block of patents under governmental 
control can be misused to work rev- 
olutionary departures in our economic 
system rather than to strengthen and 
promote our traditional economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise of free men. 
A sound policy must be established 
in respect of present holdings if the 
ground work is not to be laid for a 
continuing policy of promoting direct 
economic competition between govern- 
ment and private enterprise and of 
putting government into business. 


The Problem Is Urgent 

Prompt and effective use of govern- 
ment patents should be made. This 
would prove of tremendous value 
in meeting the problems of reconver- 
sion and an expanding postwar econ- 
omy. Moreover, the principles of pol- 
icy in regard to these should be made 
clear, so that planning of both the 
government and of private industry 
may go forward promptly and upon 
a firm and known basis. 

The need for prompt formulation 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED PATENTS 


of a policy is pointed out by the Kil- 
gore Committee reports. 

“There has been no consistent 
Government policy as to the 
ownership of the patents which 
may be taken out on Govern- 
ment-financed inventions and 
discoveries.” 

This Committee further reports 
that it, “in collaboration with the 
Department of Justice . . . will 
shortly issue a report on this subject.” 

The Bush report says that early 
action on its proposals “is impera- 
tive” and that legislation to that end 
“is necessary.”” Some legislation pur- 
porting to deal with government- 
owned patents has already been in- 
troduced to the Congress. 


Many Basic Legal Questions Con- 
cerning Government Patents 
Are Shrouded in Uncertainty 
There is grave question whether 

the government is entitled, by law, 

to hold title to patents. No such 
power is delegated to the Federal 
government by the Constitution, and 

Article X of the Bill of Rights of 

that Constitution specifically pro- 

vides that “The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the 

Constitution . . . are reserved to the 

States respectively, or to the people.” 

The omission of this power from the 

Constitution can hardly be ascribed 

to an oversight. As the National Pat- 

ent Planning Commission has said, 

“The chief value and importance of 

a patent to its owner flow from the 


right to exclude bestowed by the 
grant . . . but the government not 
operating a business has no need for 
this kind of protection.” 


There is grave question whether 
the Federal government has _ the 
power to grant licenses under any 
patents, title to which might be vested 
in it. While various decisions of the 
Attorneys-General of the United 
States have so held, this is hardly 
conclusive. Opinions of the Attor- 
neys-General “have been disregarded 
by the courts about as often as fol- 
lowed. In the only reported instance 
. On patent matters . . . his opin- 
ion was not followed by the court” 
(Government Ownership of Patents 
by Frank J. Wille, Fordham Law 
Rev., Vol. XII, p. 124 (1943). The 
entire line of opinions of the Attor- 
neys-General holding that the Fed- 
eral government may grant licenses 
stems from an opinion of the then 
Attorney-General Stone. But this en- 
tire line of authority seems under- 
mined by the dissenting opinions of 
the same Mr. Justice Stone and Jus- 
tices Cardozo and Hughes in United 
States v. Dubilier, 289 U. S. 178 
(1933). 

Although the government has 
granted numerous non-exclusive li- 
censes under patents nominally vested 
in it, the government has never en- 
forced or attempted to embrace the 
right to exclude, which is the whole 
essence of a patent. 

There has been no adjudication as 
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to the right of the government to ac- 
quire title to patents, to grant li- 
censes thereunder, or to enforce the 
same. 

Contrary to the common notion 
that the government possesses such 
rights, there is a valid reason to be- 
lieve that the vesting of title to a 
patent in the Federal government 
works the cancellation of all patent 
rights and renders the patent simply 
a publication of the subject matter 
therein set out, so that no question 
of license or enforceability may prop- 
erly arise with respect thereto. If 
this theory is correct then any mem- 
ber of the public may freely use the 
subject matter of a so-called Gov- 
ernment-owned patent. 

Notwithstanding these substantial 
legal doubts, government ownership 
of patents and the granting of li- 
censes thereunder, both on a consid- 
erable scale, are accomplished facts. 
Therefore, it may be assumed that 
a simple but effective method of solv- 
ing the problems arising in this re- 
gard may be based upon acceptance 
of this de facto situation, but re- 
quiring an adequate definition of the 
rights of all the public in and to 
government-owned patents. 


The Government Should Con- 
tinue to Hold and Obtain Pat- 
ents Covering Inventions Fi- 
nanced by the Government, 
i.e., by the Public 
This view is consistent with the 

broad statement of general principle 
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first above set out. It is justified by 
the reasons set out in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s statement of 
patent policy contained in its Patent 
Manual for Employees. The relevant 
portions of this Manual are set out 
as APPENDIX A hereto. These 
seem wholly acceptable in basic prin- 
ciple, except as to two important 
points, i.e., with regard to the exer- 
cise of patent control through licenses 
“to safeguard the public,” and with 
regard to the Department’s recommen- 
dation of exclusive licenses under gov- 
ernment patents. These points are 
considered below. 

It will thus appear that the pur- 
pose of permitting the government 
to acquire patents is to protect the 
public in its right to use what it 
has already paid for, and to protect 
the tax payer against being required 
to pay twice for the same invention. 


Government Patents Should Be 
Dedicated to the Free Use of 
the Public Who Paid for Them 
Protection of the public should be 

the sole function of government pat- 

ents. Accordingly, all government in- 
ventions and patents issued thereon 
should be dedicated to the free use 
of the public, who paid for them, 

limited only by requirements of mil- 

itary security. 

Government Patenting and Pub- 
lication Should Mutually Com- 
plement Each Other 
Publication of scientific information 

developed at public expense should 
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be promoted to aid in its dissemina- 
tion. But in the case of such infor- 
mation susceptible of patenting, pub- 
lication should be a secondary rather 
than a primary means of assuring the 
public of its right to use such in- 
formation. Thus patentable subject 
matter originating with or financed 
by the government should be pub- 
lished in scientific and technical jour- 
nals, government publications, and the 
like, as and when this may seem de- 
sirable for its dissemination, but pro- 
tection, by patenting, of the public 
interest in such subject matter should 
be regarded as of primary concern. 
Any publication of such material 
should be in accordance with prin- 
ciples consistent with this view. 


Government Patents Should Not 
Be Licensed for Fees, or on 
Onerous Conditions 
At least one important government 

department has already promulgated 

regulations whereby government pat- 
ents shall be licensed for “a reason- 
able royalty or other consideration,” 
thus requiring the public to pay twice 
for the same invention, which is in- 
defensible. 
Such regulations further provide 
that licensees 
“May be required to submit an- 
nual or more frequent techni- 
cal or statistical reports con- 
cerning ‘know how’ obtained 
through the exercise of the li- 
cense or sublicense, the number 
or quantity of articles produced 
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under the license or sublicense, 

and other related subjects.” 

—Regulations prescribed by 

the Secretary of the Interior 
for the Licensing of Patents 
and Inventions, Issued and 
Effective August 11, 1945. 

No royalties, “other consideration,” 
or reporting requirements should be 
exacted from or imposed upon the 
public in respect of inventions which 
the public has paid for and which 
constitute its own property. 


Government Patents Should 
Never Be Exclusively Licensed 
or Sold 
This would place citizens of the 

United States at a disadvantage as 

compared with the peoples of foreign 

countries. For while persons abroad, 
in the absence of corresponding for- 
eign patents, could freely appropriate 
the subject matter of issued United 

States patents owned by the govern- 

ment, citizens of this country would 

be prevented from practicing such in- 
ventions, and would be discriminated 
against. 

Exclusive licensing or sale of gov- 
ernment-owned patents would lack 
legal sanction; for this would be 
tantamount to the grant of patents 
by the government, to persons not 
inventors, for a consideration other 
than that provided for in the Con- 
stitution and patent statutes. 

It would place Government 
squarely in the business of develop- 
ing and licensing inventions for com- 
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merciai utilization, thus directly con- 
flicting with free competitive enter- 
prise of its citizens. 


It would tend to promote indus- 
trial research by government, and to 
inhibit industrial research by private 
enterprise, and initiate a vicious spi- 
ral tending to result in complete re- 
placement of the latter by the former 
and in the establishment of a totali- 
tarian system. Apart from the radical 
departure in economic practice which 
this would involve, there is no valid 
reason to believe that the develop- 
ment of such a policy would imple- 
ment the constitutional purpose “to 
promote the progress of science and 
useful arts.”” The record of practical 
advance by private enterprise under 
the stimulus of the patent system is 
phenomenal. It is in striking contrast 
to the relatively poor record of gov- 
ernment laboratories in producing use- 
ful and practical things despite the 
millions of dollars spent in govern- 
ment research prior to World War 


Il. 


It would foster suit by the gov- 
ernment against its citizens for pat- 
ent infringement, for the collection 
of royalties and for the breach of 
license agreement provisions. Em- 


powering exclusive licensees to bring 
suit in their own names would not 
discharge the government’s obliga- 
tions in respect of pursuing infringers, 
especially in the case of exclusive li- 
censes limited to particular industrial 
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fields or geographical territories. 


It would violate the cardinal and 
controlling principle that all the pub- 
lic should be entitled to use that 
which it has paid for. All members 
of the public other than the exclusive 
licensee or assignee, would be either 
barred from using an invention they 
helped pay for or would be required 
to make a second payment in order 
to use the same. 


It would be an instrument of in- 
calculable power to achieve political 
control of industry. The way would 
be open for political favorites to gain 
special advantages at the expense of 
those not in favor. 


It would involve economic and 
political retrogression of the worst 
kind, harking back to the abuses of 
roval privilege which led to the en- 
actment of the Statute of Monopo- 
lies in 1623. 

It would breed graft, corruption, 
and political malpractice in regard to 
matters of vital importance to the 
economic life and growth of the na- 
tion, and stultify technical progress. 

It would subject the public to un- 
certainty and to needless and unjusti- 
fiable expense, not only in paying 
tribute to exclusive licensees and as- 
signees, but also in maintaining the 
bureaucratic regime which would be 
required to administrate any such 
program. 


It would tend to retard and de- 
lay further development of fields cov- 
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ered by the patents in question; for 
it would place the future develop- 
ment of such fields in the hands of 
a selected few instead of throwing 
the development of such fields open 
to many, with consequent further de- 
velopment on a broad base. The argu- 
ments for exclusive licensing as a 
means to promote commercialization 
are sound, but only within limits. 
Such arguments apply differently to 
government-owned inventions than to 
those owned privately. As to publicly- 
owned broad or basic inventions, it 
is particularly fitting that the field 
be thrown open generally to the pub- 
lic. Here the arguments for exclusive 
licensing fail because the opportunity 
exists for the development and _ pat- 
enting of improvements giving com- 
mercial and useful form to the basic 
inventions. Exclusive licensing and 
sale of mere improvement patents 
owned by the government are not 
supported by the argument that ex- 
clusive rights are necessary to protect 
risk capital invested in developing 
basic inventions; in such situations the 
argument simply does not apply. 


If any benefits to the public may 
be expected to accrue from exclusive 
licensing or sale of government-owned 


patents, such benefits would not be- 
gin to compensate for the adverse 
over-all effect upon scientific prog- 
ress and the national economy of any 
policy contemplating the exclusive li- 
censing and sale of government- 
owned patents. 


Patenting Is Not Necessary to 
Control Government Inven- 
tions 
It has been argued that the gov- 

ernment requires the right to grant 
and revoke licenses in particular cases 
in order to protect the interest of 
the public. This thought is exempli- 
fied by reference to a situation involv- 
ing the purity of a new drug or food 
product. Any controls of this nature 
which may be deemed necessary in 
the public interest may be amply 
afforded by suitable laws or regula- 
tions exercising the Police Power of 
the government. No control of this 
character through the patent laws is 
desirable or necessary. 


The Patenting and Dedication to 
the Public of Government In- 
ventions Is Wholly Compatible 
with Secrecy Necessary to Mili- 
tary Security 


Government inventions — which 
should be kept secret may be em- 
bodied in patent applications which 
are, in turn, the subject of secrecy 
orders. Throughout World War II 
many thousands of inventions of great 
military value have been treated in 
this way. Secrecy thus imposed may 
be extended as long as circumstances 
require. The issuance of a patent cov- 
ering such inventions would not be 
necessary to restrain the unauthorized 
use of such inventions by any private 
citizen, as such restraint might law- 
fully and effectively be imposed by 
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the government under its Police 


Powers. 


Legislation Is Required: A Bill 
Is Proposed 


There is at present no legislation 
which generally dedicates to the free 
use of the public all government in- 
ventions and patents. In the absence 
of express Congressional authority, 
the Federal government does not ap- 
pear to have the power to dispose of 
Federal property royalty-free 
terms, except upon the understand- 
ing that such property may at any 
time be recaptured by the govern- 
ment. Legislation providing for the 
free and final dedication to public 
use of government-owned patents is, 
therefore, required, and should be en- 
acted promptly. Draft of a legisla- 
tive proposal along these lines is en- 
closed as APPENDIX B. Your Com- 
mittee recommends that early enact- 
ment of such a measure be supported. 


These Proposals Are Deemed 
Consistent with Sound Prin- 
ciple and the Best of Current 
Thought on the Subject 


It is the considered view of most 
of those who have given serious con- 
sideration to the subject that the 
public interest is best served in re- 
spect of government inventions by 
throwing these generally open to pub- 
lic use. The prompt, free, public and 
general dissemination of scientific and 
industrial information is practically 
universally recommended. Such is the 
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objective of the proposals herein ad- 
vanced. 

These proposals are not inconsis- 
tent with legislation already intro- 
duced to implement the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush to the President, 
transmitted under date of July 5, 
1945. 

By Executive Order, on August 
27, 1945, President Truman took 
steps to provide for the release to 
American industry of scientific and 
industrial information seized from the 
enemy during the war. He asserted 
that this information was to be made 
“of maximum benefit to the public” 
and urged its “prompt, public, free 
and general dissemination.” The case 
for similar treatment of such infor- 
mation which our own citizens have 
paid for is manifestly even stronger. 

It should be noted that the pro- 
posals herein advanced are such that 
the objectives pursued would not be 
prejudiced in the event that it should 
be hereafter determined that govern- 
ment-owned patents have no valid 
basis in law. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Merwin F. Ashley 
Anthony William Dellar 


Robert Gottschalk, Chairman 


APPENDIX A 


Patent Policy of the 
Department 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture includes one of the larg- 
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est research organizations in the 
world, and obtaining patents is con- 
sidered by the Department to be an 
important supplement to its research 
activities. It is impractical to deal on 
a modern basis with such large-scale 
research without an adequate support- 
ing patent program. 


To carry out such a program, it is 
important that those engaged in re- 
search have a clear understanding of 
the value of obtaining patents on 
inventions made in the Department. 
Unless the benefits of securing pat- 
ents are appreciated and a carefully 
planned progress is carried out, many 
of the fruits of research in the De- 
partment may be forfeited. 

It is often asked, “Why should 
the Department bother to obtain pat- 
ents at all? Would it not be sufficient 
simply to disclose its inventions in 
other forms of publication?” In order 
to understand the answers to these 
questions, it must be borne in mind 
that the object of research in the 
Department is to benefit the public. 
An invention made as a result of re- 
search in the Department belongs to 
the public, which paid for it through 
taxation. Obviously, the public should 
not be required to pay twice for the 
same invention. 

The possibility of double payment 
would be involved if an invention 
made in the Department were not 
patented by the Department. The field 
would be left open for someone else 
to obtain a patent on the same inven- 


tion and to charge royalties under it. 
This would be true even if the De- 
partment disclosed the invention in 
a publication, since publication in this 
way is not a bar to the granting of 
a patent if the application is filed in 
the Patent Office within a year of 
the publication date and the appli- 
cant can show that he made the in- 
vention before the date of publication, 
even though after the date of in- 
vention by the author. This would 
not ordinarily be a matter of dishon- 
esty. In thousands of cases two or 
more independent workers have made 
the same invention at about the same 
time, especially in rapidly advancing 
arts. 


It is sometimes necessary for spe- 
cial proceedings to be instituted to 
settle questions arising under such 
circumstances. These proceedings are 
referred to as interferences, and they 
ordinarily involve inventors claiming 
substantially the same patentable sub- 
ject matter. The word “claiming” 
is used in the legal sense to mean 
that the invention must be claimed 
in a patent or an application for pat- 
ents. Nothing else counts. Disclosure 
in a publication is not sufficient, be- 
cause the Commissioner of Patents 
cannot declare an interference on the 
basis of a disclosure other than that 
set forth in the claims of a patent or 
an application for patent . Conse- 
quently, unless the Department files 
applications for patents on its inven- 
tions, it has no opportunity to con- 
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test the attempt of someone else to 
obtain or maintain a patent on the 
same invention. 


In addition, patents permit certain 
departmental control over the ex- 
ploitation of inventions covered there- 
by for the protection of the public. 
The method of accomplishing this 
control is discussed in section 35. 

Patents are therefore obtained by 
the Department to defend the re- 
sults of its research and thus protect 
the public interest. 

35. Factors To Be Considered in 
Recommending The Type of 
Public-Service Patent To Be 
Obtained. 

Determination as to whether a pat- 
ent shall be of the assigned type or 
the dedicated is made administrativ- 
ely by the Secretary on recommenda- 
tion of the bureau in which the in- 
vention originated. In making the 
recommendation, consideration should 
be given to the use that is likely to 
be made of the invention covered by 
the patent. If the invention is of such 
character that some measure of con- 
trol is necessary to safeguard the pub- 
lic, the patent is ordinarily assigned 
to the Secretary. For example, if 
the invention comprises a medicinal 
compound or an insecticide in which 
the matter of purity may be impor- 
tant, it is deemed advisable to as- 
sign the patent to the Secretary, who 
may issue to manufacturers licenses 
containing provisions with respect to 
purity. 
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On the other hand, where such 
administrative control is not neces- 
sary, there is no need to assign the 
patent to the Secretary, and dedica- 
tion to the public is sufficient. Such 
a dedication permits anyone to use 
the invention covered by the patent, 
just as if the patent had expired. 

It is particularly desirable to ded- 
icate patents to the public if the in- 
vention requires no commercial de- 
velopment and is likely to be used 
by a large number of persons, such 
as farmers and householders. As ex- 
amples, a new method of canning 
tomatoes at home or a simple device 
that could be improvised on the farm 
to prevent sagging of field gates 
would probably not require commer- 
cial development and would be likely 
to be used by a large number of per- 
sons. In such cases, it would be 
burdensome, not only to those wish- 
ing to use the invention but also to 
the Department, to require the issu- 
ance of a license to each user. 

At present, patents covering in- 
ventions which may require commer- 
cial exploitation are being assigned 
to the Secretary in the hope that 
Congress will enact legislation for 
the issuance of exclusive licenses. Un- 
der the present law, any license is- 
sued by the Secretary, under patents 
assigned to him, must be revocable, 
nonassignable, and nonexclusive. 


—PATENT MANUAL For Employees of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 1944 
(Miscellaneous Publication No. 551), Pages 1 and 
16. 
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APPENDIX B 
A BILL 


To promote the progress of 
science and the useful 
arts and to secure the 
maximum utilization for 
the public benefit of in- 
ventions and _ patents 
owned by the United 
States of America. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That, in order to 
secure the full development and ap- 
plication of scientific and technical 
information and to provide for the 
prompt, public, free and general dis- 
semination of scientific, technical and 
industrial information, inventions and 
patents owned by the United States 
of America: 

SEC. 1. All patents, 
and scientific, technical and indus- 
trial information, title to which is 
now or may hereafter be vested, 
legally or equitably, in the United 
States of America, other than as a 
trustee or fiduciary, are hereby ded- 
icated to the free use of the people 
of the United States of America and 
no cost, fee or license shall be exacted 
or required in respect thereof. 

SEC. 2 .(a) The expression 
“United States of America” as used 
herein is defined to include the 
United States of America, its depart- 
ments, bureaus, agencies, officers, in- 
strumentalities, or any of them. 


inventions 


(b) The expression “patents, in- 
vestments and’scientific, technical and 
industrial information,” as used here- 
in, is defined to include all patents 
and information concerning scientific, 
industrial, technological proc- 
esses, inventions, methods, machines, 
devices, products, compositions of 
matter, manufactures, improvements 
and advances heretofore or hereinafter 
produced, obtained or acquired by the 
United States of America, or which 
it may now or hereafter be entitled 
to obtain or acquire. 

SEC. 3. All subsistent licenses un- 
der patents, inventions, and scientific, 
technical and industrial information 
title to which is held by the United 
States of America, other than as a 
trustee or fiduciary, shall be and here- 
by are cancelled. 

SEC. 4. The provisions of this act 
shall become effective upon the first 
day of the second month next suc- 
ceeding its enactment. 


® 


Deanesley with Universal Oil 

R. M. Deanesley, recently with 
M. W. Kellogg Company and Kellex 
Corporation, has joined the research 
staff of Universal Oil Products Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. He will be in 
charge of a new department which is 
being established in the company’s 
Riverside laboratories. While with 
the Kellex Corporation, he worked 
in connection with the separation of 
U-235 by gaseous diffusion. 
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ELLIS-FOSTER COMPANY 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 
Specializing in Synthetic Resins and their 


Plastics and Related Subjects 


4+ Cherry Street Montclair, N. J. 
Telephone MOntclair 2-3510 


PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 
Research 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


RALPH L. EVANS ASSOCIATES 


Research and Development 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
From Laboratory, through Pilot Plant 


to full scale Production 


250 E. 43rd St. Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 
New York 17, N. Y. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering 
and medical staff with completely equipped 
laboratories are prepared to render you 

Every Form of Chemical Service. 

Ask for 
“The Consulting Chemist and 
Your Business” 


299Washington St. Brooklyn 1, N. Y-~ 


CONSULTING 
METALLURGICAL ANALYSTS 
Assaying — Chemical — Microscopic — 


Spectrographic — Spectrophotometric 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 


47 Fulton Street New York 7 


Keep on Buying 
Victory Bonds 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
22 Thames Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 
Biochemistry - New Drugs 
Phenol Coefficients 
Toxicity and U.S.P. Tests 


211 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


GRamercy 5-1030 


Ora Blanche Burright, A.B., M.S., M.A. 


CONSULTING NUTRITIONIST 


Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL FEEDING PROBLEMS 
GENERAL NUTRITION 
FOOD PRESERVATION AND 

PROCESSING 


5 BEEKMAN Street REcror 2-339t 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, Gustav Egloft 
Vice-president, Donald Price 


Secretary, Howard S. Neiman 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 


Stuart R. BrRINKLEY 
Harry L, FIsHER 
Dona.p B. Keyes 
RayMonpD E, Kirk 


Frank O. Lunpstrom NorMAN A. SHEPARD 
Harry B. McCiure 
Rosert J. Moore 


W, D. Turner 
James R. WiTHROW 
JoHn H. Yor 


CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 


New York 
E_more H. NortTHey 


Washington 
Wa J. Murpuy 
Baltimore 
Maurice SIEGEL 
Northern Ohio 
M. J. BAHNSEN 


November Meeting 
The 223rd meeting of the National 
Council of THe AMerIcAN INstTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS was held on No- 
vember 23, 1945, at The Chemists’ 
Club, New York, N. Y., with Pres- 
ident Gustav Egloff presiding. 
The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing and the reports of the Secretary 


Niagara 
James OGILVIE 
Chicago 
Martin DeSimo 
Los Angeles 
ALBERT SALATHE 


Western Pennsylvania 


W. H. 


Pennsylvania 


J. M. Mclivain 


Miami Valley 

E. L. Luaces 

Louisiana 
A. LEVEY 


New Jersey 
Horace E. RILey 


and Treasurer were accepted. 

A petition, signed by nineteen mem- 
bers, was presented, requesting the 
granting of a charter to a new chap- 
ter of the INstiTUTE, to be known as 
the New Jersey Chapter. This re- 
quest was approved, and President 
Egloff welcomed the New Jersey 
Chapter into the INsTITUTE. 
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port of the Committee on Contracts 
for comment by. interested members 
and to report on these to the Coun- 
cil. 

The printing of 10,000 copies of 
the Report of the Committee on Em- 
ployer-Employee Relations was au- 
thorized. 

The resignation of Mr. Howard 
S. Neiman, as secretary, was accepted 
with deep regret. Dr. Lloyd Van 
Doren was appointed to serve in his 
stead for the remainder of the fiscal 
year, 

The report of the Committee on 
Federal Civil Service Classification 
was referred to the next meeting of 
the Council. 

Dr. Hessel suggested that a ques- 
tionnaire on “Legislation Establishing 
a National Research Foundation” be 
sent to all Institute members. 

Upon motion made and seconded, 
the following new members were 
elected: 


Fellows 

Robert D. Bargman, 
Lieutenant (jg), U. S. Navy, Office of 
Inspector of Naval Material, Houston, 
Texas. 

Edgar Clay Britton, 
Director of Organic Research Labora- 
tory, Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan. 

John Joseph Denton, 
Pharmaceutical Research Chemist, Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyana- 
mid Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 
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Paul Franklin Dreisbach, 
Organic Chemist, Calco Chemical -Di- 
vision of American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

Clarence Epstean, 
President, Walker Engraving Corpora- 
tion, 141 E. 25th Street, New York 10, 
x. 

Richard Bernard Greene, 
Research Chemist, Barrett Division, Al- 
lied Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
Philadephia 37, Penna. 

George Philip Hager, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, 32 So. Greene 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 

William Allen Hensley, 
Chemical Director, Process Engineering 
Corporation, 1730 West Carroll Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Francis Richard Holden, 
Senior Fellow, Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 

Hugh Alexander Hamilton, 
Supervisor of Chemical Research, Cities 
Service Refining Corporation, Butadiene 
Plant, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

Erwin Kuh, 
Research Supervisor, Calco Chemical 
Division of American Cyanamid Cor- 
poration, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Louis F. Koberlein, 
Senior Research Chemist (Group 
Leader), Interchemical Corporation, 
Research Laboratories, 432 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 

Louis Koenig, 
Research Chemist, Lithaloys Corpora- 
tion, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Louis G. MacDowell, 
Research Director, Florida Citrus Com- 


mission, Lakeland, Florida. 
Morris W. Mead, 
Laboratory Director, 
Yeast Corporation, 810 Mill Street, Bel- 
leville, N. J. 
George D. Martin, 
Research Chemist (Group Leader), 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Company, 
1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
Charles U. Pitman, 
Director of Research, Middlesex Manu- 
facturing Company, Lincoln Boulevard, 
Middlesex, New Jersey. 
Leonard Smidth, 
Technical Director, Sy\van Plastics, Inc., 
122 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Philip E. Tobias, 
Project Leader, Publicker Commercial 
Alcohol Company, 1429 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 
Carl John Wessel, 
Control Division, General Chemical De- 
partment Head, Gelatin Products Cor- 
De- 


National Grain 


poration, 9425 Grinnell Avenue, 


troit 13, Michigan. 


Members 


Lloyd Richard Brower, Jr., 
Chief Chemist, Jamestown Paint and 
Varnish Company, Jamestown, Penna. 
Thomas Dixon Dudderar, 
Senior Chemist, Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, New Jersey. 
Norman F,. Johnston, 
Chemist, R. T. Vanderbilt Company, 


Inc., 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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William H. Kanninen, 

Chemist, Oakite Products Company, 22 

Thames Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Erik Gustaf Linden, 

Associate Chemical Engineer, U. S. 
Army Signal Corps Engineering Lab- 
oratories, Fort Monmouth, Red Bank, 


N. J. 
William B. Stevens, 
Process Products Engineer, Socony- 


Vacuum Oil Company, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Elmer W. Trolander, 
Research Chemist, Pyroxylin Products, 
4851 So. St. Louis Avenue, Chi- 
cago 32, Illinois. 
Donald Lloyd White, 
Assistant Chief Chemist, Washington 
Gas Light Company, 26th & G Streets, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Raised from Member to Fellow 
Abby Ware Nies, 
Research Chemist, Calco Chemical Di- 
vision of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, N. J. 
Stanley H. Richardson, 
Chemist, Bakelite Corporation, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 
Raised from Associate to Member 
George E. Danald, 
Major, C. W. S., 0407628, Hq. VII 
ASAC, APO 611, C/o Postmaster, San 
Francisco, California. 
Howard C. Klein, 
Chemist, Research Department, Nopco 


Inc., 


Chemical Company, First and Essex 
Streets, Harrison, N. J. 

John J. O’Connell, I, 
Captain, Naval Air Corps., 262 East 


Main Street, Peru, Indiana. 
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CHAPTERS 
Los Angeles 


Chairman, Henry W. Greenhood 


Vice Chairman, Clifford R. Stewart 


Secretary, Joseph B. Ficklen III 
808 North Spring Street, Suite 810 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
Treasurer, Paul C. Rich 
Council Representative, Albert Salathe 


The 1945-46 Los Angeles Chapter 
Council held its first meeting of the 
season on the evening of November 
first. 


Following is the general basic pro- 
gram as outlined at this meeting: 


(1) To create a strong interna! 


organization, making full use of the 
available man power of the Chapter. 

(2) To obtain meeting programs 
of general and varied appeal to both 
ourselves and our guests. 


(3) To make special effort to in- 
crease the membership. 

(4+) To work toward greater co- 
operation with other organized groups 
of chemists. 

The officers shown above were 
elected for the year 1945-1946, and 
in addition the following local coun- 
cilors were elected: Henry D. Bod- 
dington, Edwin B. Henderson, 
Charles W. Henning, Glenn Joseph, 
John I. Nairne, L. F. Pierce, and 
Roger Truesdail. 


Miami Valley 
Chairman, Edgar W. Fasig 


ist Vice-chairman, George F. Garnatz 


2nd Vice-chairman, John Traquair 


Secretary-treasurer, John R. Fisher, Jr. 
Chemical Developments Corporation 
1771 Springfield Street, Dayton 3, Ohio 


Council Representative, E. L. Luaces 


An extremely interesting and en- 
lightening discussion was heard by 
members and guests at the Chapter 
meeting held on December 13, 1945. 

Mr. M. H. Arveson, chairman of 
the Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical Society and senior technolo- 
gist with Standard Oil of Indiana, 


spoke on the subject of “Research, In- 
dustry and Government.” At the end 
of his discussion, members and guests 
participated in a lively exchange of 
views and opinions. 

Mr. Arveson’s discussion centered 
around the Vannevar Bush Report 
and the Magnuson and Kilgore Bills. 
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It was pointed out that there are two 
principal differences between the two 
Bills: The one relating to the type 
of Board which will administer Fed- 
eral funds for scientific research; the 
other relating to the handling of such 
patents as may be obtained as the re- 
sult of research conducted with Fed- 
eral funds. 

The Magnuson (Bush) Bill back- 
ers feel that the Foundation should 
leave the field of applied technology 
in private hands, while representatives 
of some government bureaus argue 
that the National Research Founda- 
tion should aid little business by de- 
veloping patentable items and turning 
them over, license free, to all business. 
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The letter written to the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the 
Committee in Support of the Bush 
Report was read. 


At the end of the meeting an in- 
formal vote was taken to determine 
the number of members in favor of 
the Bush Plan. The vote was unani- 
mously in favor of the plan as writ- 
ten. This vote included not only mem- 
bers of the A.I.C. but every one of 
the guests present. A motion was then 
made and seconded that the Miami 
Valley Chapter of A.I.C. go on rec- 
ord as supporting the purposes and 
intent of the Bush Plan. This was 
carried unanimously. 


New York 


Chairman, A. Lloyd Taylor 


Vice-chairman, Lloyd W. Davis 


Secretary-treasurer, John J. Miskel 
National Oil Products Company 
Harrison, New Jersey 
Council Representative, Elmore H. Northey 


News Reporter to THE CHEmist, Arthur De Castro 


On November 29th, the New York 
Chapter was addressed by Col. Mar- 
ston T. Bogert, F.A.I.C., who spoke 
on the “International Union of Chem- 
istry and One World” as his response 
to the presentation of the Certificate 
of Honorary Membership of the IN- 
STITUTE. (See pages 9-15.) 

The meeting was also addressed 
by Walter J. Murphy, F.A.1.C., who 
spoke on “German Chemical Secrets 
—Will American Chemists Get 


Them?” (See report on page 18.) 


The next meeting will be held 
on Thursday, January 24th, at which 
both Dr. W. E. Kuhn, F.A.L.C., and 
Dr. Earl S$. Whitford will speak. 


Dr. Kuhn, manager of the Techni- 
cal Research Division of The Texas 
Company, will discuss “Modern 
Trends in Lubrication.” Recent devel- 
opments in specialized lubrication, 
particularly the chemical structure of 
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additives in relation to the physical 
and chemical properties of lubricants 
including corrosion, oxidation, disper- 
sion, detergency, special alloys, and 
operation at extreme temperature will 
be considered. 


Dr. Whitford, 


director of sales 
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of the Oldbury Electro-Chemical 
Company, will discuss “Phosphorous 
and Some of its Industrially Signif- 
icant Compounds,” and also their ap- 
plication to plastics, rubber, biochem- 
syntheses, and _pet- 


istry, organic 


roleum. 


Washington 


President, Louis N. Markwood 


Vice-president, William L. Hill 


Secretary-treasurer, Royal E. Rostenbach 


319 North Quincy Street, Apt. 1 
Arlington, Virginia 
Council Representative, Walter J. Murphy 
Reporter to THe Cuemist, H. I. Feinstein 


On December 6, 1945, the Chap- 
ter met at the Wardman Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. A dinner in the 
main dining room preceded the meet- 
ing. The following committee ap- 
pointments were announced : 

Membership, T. H. Tremearne, 
chairman; and L. F. Rader. 

Civil Service, F. O. Lundstrom, 
Chairman; Elizabeth Hewston, 
William L. Hill, L. F. Rader, and 
L. W. Markwood. 

Patents, John W. 
member. 

National Legislation, Eduard Far- 
ber, chairman. 

Mr. Tremearne and Mr. Lund- 
strom presented reports of their com- 


McBurney, 


mittees. Certain fundamental recom- 
Mr. Lund- 
strom, who is also chairman of the 
National Committee to Consider Pro- 


mendations were made. 


posals Concerning Federal Classifica- 
tion and Promotion, told of the pro- 
posals presented by this committee to 
the National Council. 


Dr. Eduard Farber presented “Na- 
tional Legislation Affecting Chemists” 
now pending in Congress. His re- 
marks were based upon his interpre- 
tation, published statements, Senate 
Document No. 92, and published pro- 
ceedings of the Senate Subcommittee 
on War Mobilization of which Sen- 
ator Kilgore is chairman. Emphasis 
was placed on the Kilgore Bill 5. 
1927 and the Magnuson Bill 5. 1285. 
Mr. Herbert Schimmel, chief, In- 


vestigations and Hearings of the 


above Subcommittee, presented addi- 
tional information on the hearings and 
the work under way of a combined 
Magnuson-Kilgore Bill. A discussion 
followed the presentations. 
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Important REINHOLD Books 


BIOENERGETICS AND GROWTH 


With Special Reference to the Efficiency Complex in Domestic Animals 


By SAMUEL BRODY, Chairman, Committee on Growth and Energy Met- 
abolism, College of Agriculture, University of Missouri 
This volume, presenting an exhaustive amount of experimental data, is un- 
questionably the most valuable book ever published on animal husbandry 
‘and nutrition. The hundreds of charts and tables represent a critical evalu- 
ation of the results of extensive researches sponsored by the Herman Frasch 
Foundation for Research in Agricultural Chemistry. Methods and equipment 
used in obtaining experimental data are thoroughly described. It is a com- 
prehensive, comparative economic study of the productive efficiency of food- 
producing animals, and presents a survey of all factors influencing productive 
efficiency, such as enzymes, minerals, vitamins, hormones, and calories. 


1,023 Pages Profusely Illustrated $8.50 


CALCIUM METALLURGY AND TECHNOLOGY 


By C. L. MANTELL, Consulting Engineer, New York 

and CHARLES HARDY, President, Hardy Metallurgical Co. New York 
Th» uses of metallic calcium and its alloys have expanded rapidly during 
the last twenty years; yet even now their physical, chemical and metallurgi- 
eal properties are not generally appreciated, and their ramified uses in indus- 
try have largely gone unnoticed. Calcium’s many important applications, de- 
tailed descriptions of which are covered, include: Its use as an Alloy Agent, 
Controller, Debismuthizer, Decarburizer and Desulfurizer, Dehydration agent, 
Deoxidizer, Evacuating agent for high vacua, Getter alloys in radio tubes, 
Modifying agent, Reagent, Reducing agent, Separator. Constitutional diagrams 
of all important calcium alloys are given. 
150 Pages A.C.S. Monograph No. 100 $3.50 


By JULIUS A. NIEUWLAND, Professor of Organic Chemistry, University 
of Notre Dame 
and RICHARD R. VOGT, Professor of Chemistry, University of Notre 
Dame 
This volume surveys thoroughly and systematically the entire literature re- 
lating to acetylene compounds. The book features valuable detailed discus- 
sions of the physical properties, preparation, and purification of acetylene, 
together with its derivatives. It describes acetylene with combinations of 
various non-metallic substances, and covers the polymerization of acety- 
lene, and its condensation with carbon compounds. Includes complete data 
on Neoprene. 


216 Pages A.C.S. Monograph No. 99 $4.00 


By J. FREDERIC WALKER, Chemical Research Division, Electro-chemi- 
cals Department, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours &@ Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
This volume is the first serious attempt to sift and analyze the vast litera- 
ture concerning formaldehyde, with a view to presenting its essential facts 
in compact and comprehensible form. Years of experience in this field have 
enabled Dr. Walker to review and evaluate the mass of material published 
on formaldehyde. Some idea of the magnitude of this task is given by the 
fact that if he had mentioned all the references, he would have produced 
twenty volumes instead of one! His results comprise a volume that will be 
a standard reference for years to come. 


400 Pages A.C.S. Monograph No. 98 $5.50 
Send Today for New Free Catalog, “Let’s Look It Up” (over 200 Titles) 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, New York 


Also publishers of Chemical Engineering Catalog, Metal Industries Catalog, Materials 
& Methods (formerly Metals and Alloys), and Progressive Architecture—Pencil Points 
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Chemical Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F. A. I. C. 


According to J. E. Hale, of Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company, 
“Rayon tires are stronger, develop 
less heat, are less subject to prema- 
ture body failure, can be designed 
to give long tread wear, can be re- 
treaded more times, conserve more 
rubber, and cost less per mile than 
cotton tires.” 


Out of an annual salary of $50,- 
000, the sum of $49,690.64 went to 
taxes, so Frank Phillips of Phillips 
Petroleum Company voluntarily cut 
his salary to $1.00 per year. 


The production of synthetic resins 
and plastics in 1944 reached an all 
time high of 800,000,000 pounds. 


According to A. R. Maas Chemi- 
cal Company, South Gate, Califor- 
nia, phosphate makes beef for less 
than five cents a pound, 


Fastex, developed by Western 
Electric Company, is a high-speed 
camera which will take 8,000 pic- 
tures per second. 


The Alabama Legislature appro- 
priated $100,000 for research at the 
University of Alabama. 


*lodo-casein 


*Initial offering 


Catalog and 


QUALITY 
IN SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


*n-Amyl Bromide 
(Organic synthesis) 
*3,5 Dinitrobenzoic Acid and Chloride 


(Vitamin reagents) 


*Phosphotungstic Acid 
(Protein and amino acid reagent) 


(Cattle feed supplement* ) 
*J. Dairy Se. July 1945, 509 


Write for a copy! The new Edwal 
Price List No. 1OTC 
(dated October 1945) lists many new 

chemicals. Write for it today! 7 
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JANUARY 


Chemists Available 


Cuier CHemist: 18 years’ experi- 
ence in development and production 
of protective and decorative coatings 
which include pigment dispersions, 
resin emulsions, wax coatings and 
ethyl cellulose lacquer emulsions. 
Chicago area preferred. Age +40. 
$8,000 minimum. Please reply to 
Box 60104, THe CHeEmisrT. 


ResearcH CuHemist, 4A, 27, 
single. A.A.I.C. Three years experi- 
ence. Storage batteries, library, glues 
and gelatines, testing of building ma- 
terials and teaching. College train- 
ing three years at University of Vir- 
ginia; two years Guilford College, 
N. C. Available for employment in 
North Carolina: Greensboro, Burl- 
ington, Durham, Winston-Salem, 
High Point, Raleigh, Charlotte and 
vicinity. Please reply to Box 60102, 
THe CHEMIST. 


ScientiFic Drrecror,  Ph.D., 
F.A.LC., with fifteen years’ excep- 
tional experience in enzymes, hor- 
mones, protein hydrolyzates and vita- 
mins, including responsibility for re- 
search, pilot plant, and also for pro- 
fessional relations in the medico-chem- 
ical fields; has numerous publications 
and patents; is an active member of 
scientific and professional organiza- 
tions; will be available shortly for 
a new connection preferably in the 
ethical pharmaceutical field. Complete 
data available on request to Box 
60106, THe CHEMIST. 
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MERCURIALS 


27 FIRST AVENUE 


PATERSON 4, N. J. 
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Color Photography 

The I. G. Farben, Agfa negative- 
positive color photographic process is 
described by Lt. Col. R. H. Ranger, 
in a five page report No. OPB-30 
released by the Office of the Publi- 
cation Board of the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. This 
process has the advantage that it fol- 
lows the normal photographic se- 
quence, and permits the preparation 
of multiple copies of equal quality, 
ready enlargement, and tone correc- 
tion on positive printing. Copies of 
the report may be obtained from the 
office of the Board. 


Meeting Dates 

Jan, (date to be announced). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. Joint 
meeting with American Chemical 
Society and Society of Professional 
Engineers. Speaker, Walter Graff. 
“Engineers’ Law”. 

Feb. 5. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Commander Aubry H. 
Hamilton, USN, “Control of 
Tropical Diseases.” 

Feb. 8. Chicago Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 

Mar. (date to be announced). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THe AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS, Meet- 
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ing in Cincinnati. Chapter Award. 
Speaker, Gustav Egloff. 

Mar. 5. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Dr. Gerald P. Wendt, 
science editor, Life and Time maga- 
zines, “World Wide Chemistry”. 

Mar. 29. Chicago Chapter, THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Huyler’s Restaurant, 310 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Dinner 6 p.m. followed by meeting. 

Apr. (date to be announced). Miami 
Valley Chapter. THE AMERICAN 
INsTITUTE OF CHEMISTS. Meet- 
ing in Columbus. Speaker, G. F. 
Deeble. “The Chemists’ World”. 

Apr. 2. Pennsylvania Chapter. THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEM- 
ists. Engineers’ Club. Philadelphia. 
Speaker: Walter J. Murphy, edi- 
tor, Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. “The Chemist as De- 
mobilized from the Armed Forces.” 


RESEARCH on contract basis: 


To improve present products 
To create new specialties 


Write for Bulletin C-32 


BJORKSTEN LABORATORIES 


185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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A LOW COST METHOD OF PROCESS COOLING 


The Principle 
By permitting water, aqueous solutions or any volatile liquid 
to evaporate under high vacuum and without heat from an out- 
side source, enough BTU can be removed to chill the liquids down 
to 32°F, or even lower in the case of solutions. 


Reasons for Low Cost 
Because plain water takes the place of expensive refrigerants, 
evaporative cooling is much lower in cost than mechanical refriger- 
ation. Even in some cases where conditions of industrial water 
supply are unfavorable this advantage prevails. Also since the 
equipment itself is simple and without moving parts it is econom- 
ical to operate and maintain. 


Evaporative Cooling Applications 
Chilling water for condensers, cooling rolls, absorption towers, 
gas coolers, drinking systems, air conditioning and other processing 
equipment. 
Direct cooling of mother liquors in crystallizers on through a 
host of miscellaneous liquids as diverse as milk and whiskey mash. 
Cooling porous solids and wetted surfaces. — 


THE CROLL-REYNOLDS “CHILL VACTOR” 


An Evaporative Cooling Equipment of Advanced Design 

The CHILL-VACTOR usually consists of four major parts 
—the vacuum flash chamber, a single or multi-nozzle Croll-Rey- 
nolds Steam Jet Booster for producing high vacuum, a condenser 
suited to operating conditions, and an ejector air pump for remov- 
ing non-condensables. All these elements are without moving parts 
—the only moving machinery being a centrifugal or other pump if 
required for water circulation. “CHILL-VACTORS” can oper- 
ate on low pressure steam down to atmospheric with condenser 
water at temperatures up to as high as 95°F. 

For your cooling problems we can offer many years specialized 
experience, and a successful record of over twenty-five years design- 
ing and building ejectors for other industrial vacuum requirements. 


CROLL- REYNOLDS COMPANY 


17 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Na, HPO,-7H,0 
Dibasic, Crystal 


*Disodium Phosphate, 
U.S.P., is one of many 
basic pharmaceutical 
chemicals available in 
commercial quantities 
from B&A today. For 
these high-purity prod- 
ucts—or for a special 
chemical “custom 
made” to your specific 
formula, consult near- 
est B&A Technical Serv- 
ice Office below. 


In the manufacture of laxatives... urinary acidifiers 

.. or other pharmaceuticals, when your process calls 
for a medicinal grade (U.S.P.) Disodium Phosphate, 
you can depend upon Baker & Adamson to meet your 
production schedule month after month with this 
pure, crystalline product. 


Whatever your requirements, remember B&A is 
geared to the needs of leaders in the Industry . . . 
producing in extensive, modern plant facilities . . . 
using all the priceless experience gained in 64 years 
of manufacturing reagents to “decimal-point” purity. 
What better source of supply for the pharmaceutical 
manufacturer who must have quality chemicals in 
quantity for his operations! For your needs—choose 
B&A Disodium Phosphate, U.S.P. . . . pure, reliable, 
readily available in barrel, ton, or even carload lots. 


| BAKER 


Division of GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 40 Rector St, 


or 


te Genero! Chemical Wisconsin Corperction. Milwoubee, Wis. 
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